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San Antonio Public Housing Program 
Adjusts to Increased Life Expectancy 


By Marie C. McGuire, Executive Director, San Antonio 
Housing Authority, P.O. Box 1117, San Antonio 6, Texas. 
(This article originally appeared in the January 1960 
issue of The American City, and has already been re- 
printed in the Congressional Record of March 14, 1960.) 


Our city, already experienced in blending the 
latin and North American cultures, is taking 
leinite steps to accommodate comfortably that 
growing segment of our population who now en- 
joy increased life expectancy. In 1900 there were 
nly 3,000,000 in our country over the age of 65— 
today there are 16,000,000; in 1970 there will be 
2,000,000 and in 2000 the average life span will 
ie 82 years with a potential of 125 years. 

The San Antonio Housing Authority three 
years ago recognized this trend. Our plans en- 
wmpass more than just a place to live for these 
mature citizens blessed with an increasing life 
yan. We aim at something that will permit 
them to be useful in a youth-centered society. 
This thinking has influenced the design of two 
“w housing developments in San Antonio. 


New Apartment Building 

One is an apartment building of 185 units with 
#to, one, and two bedrooms. The first floor is 
46,600-square-foot center with auditorium, craft 
om, counseling offices, library, clinic, and dem- 
mstration areas. The Hogg Foundation for 
‘ental Health of the University of Texas, sensing 
ihe research potentials, will provide a center co- 
itdinator and more than a dozen local agencies 
til staff and operate it. The center will serve 
te social, educational and leisure-hour needs of 
te older people of the city, not only the building 
“upants. For this reason, and because surveys 
dicated the elderly prefer the convenience, the 
“ise of security and opportunity of being in an 
tive area, the building is located close to the 
“ler of the city. 








Near Family Housing Project 

The building will house only older folk, but it 
is located immediately adjacent to an 800-unit, 
two-story family housing project. Again surveys 
among older people showed that they preferred 
the privacy and quiet, the opportunity of being 
on their schedule and pattern of life, but also 
the opportunity of having younger companions 
when they wanted them. 


Special Safety Features 

The apartments are replete with safety features, 
many of which probably will be adopted in all 
types of housing. Shelves and light fixtures are 
low, to rule out climbing and reaching; refrigera- 
tors are on a 14-inch platform to eliminate stoop- 
ing; doors wili have levers instead of knobs and 
will be wide for wheel chairs; there will be no 
gas appliances; showers will have Alaskan cedar 
wooden seats and will be designed to permit reg- 
ulation of water flow and temperatures before 
entering; they will have tempered glass shower 
doors rather than dangerous curtains and grab 
bars at different heights and angles throughout 
the bathroom; there will be an emergency bell 
between commode and lavatory that rings on the 
outer gallery, and a protected record on the inner 
door of whom to call in case of emergency. 
Space Flexibility 

Of particular design interest is the space flex- 
ibility. The apartments can be turned into one 
big room or separated through use of portable 
closets into private areas. This permits different 
arrangements during illness and also permits a 
wider range of family size. Dining space is by a 
window so that the lone person’s appetite may 
remain normal by associating himself with out- 
side activity. 

There is a small laundry on each floor rather 
than in the less convenient and often drab 
The laundry area is roomy 


basement treatment. 











with opportunity for comfortable visiting and 
thus the backyard social aspect of this phase of 
living is recreated. Ironing as well as washing 
may be done. 


Cross Ventilation and Outdoor Living 

Only the first floor of the Center is air-con- 
ditioned but the thin building (38 feet wide) per- 
mits each apartment to have complete cross venti- 
lation. The building itself is oriented to the pre- 
vailing southwest breeze on the 21% acre site. 

Outdoor living in San Antonio’s warm climate 
is emphasized. An eight-foot wall makes the 
shady garden patio completely private from an 
adjacent busy street. It is reached by a large 
veranda closed on three sides and opening off the 
lobby. Even the lobby came in for psychological 
analysis. It is not just an entry but is the play 
area, complete with a billiard table, card tables, 
TV, and just sitting and visiting space. Quietness 
was emphasized only for the library, clinic and 
counseling offices. 


Artists Contribute Talent 

The pride of the City of San Antonio in this 
broad undertaking is no better demonstrated than 
by the keen interest of the art group of the city 
in embellishing the structure. Sculptors, potters, 
painters, glass workers — some 30 distinguished 
art workers — are donating their time, labor and 
materials to translate in art the great social con- 
cept of the undertaking. Enthusiasm has even 
reached across the border and a distinguished 
Mexican sculptor will send a piece. 
Cottage-Motel Units 

A second housing development for older citi- 
zens is already complete and occupied. It consists 
of 36 one-story, cottage-motel units situated on a 
square block within another family housing proj- 
ect. The unit designs are identical with those in 
the apartment building. A community center for 
the elderly also is a part of this development. 
The Housing Authority believes that there must 
be choices in ways of living if the diverse needs 
of the elderly are to be met. It also believes that 
health groups must speed their programs to be 
able to give proper medical care to this growing 
population group. 
Mayor Takes Pride 

Says San Antonio’s Mayor Pro Tem Mike 
Passur, “Our entire city is proud of the pioneer 
work of our housing authority in the field of 
housing for the elderly. Private builders, church, 
and fraternal groups in and out of the city have 
watched with interest and I’m sure have learned 
a great deal from our effort. This undertaking 
is a new industry in human welfare and we hope 
that what San Antonio is doing will be emulated 
in cities across the country to relieve the impact 
created by the dramatic increase in the life span.” 


Atlanta Symposium: 
Vision Care Of The Aging 
By Dr. Harry Kaplan, 1550 Pratt St., Philadelphia y 


On June 27 at the American Optometric (y, 
vention in Atlanta, a special symposium was hel 
on Vision Care of the Aging. The program ws 
arranged by Dr. Ralph E. Wick, Chairman of th, 
Committee on Vision Care of the Aging of th 
American Optometric Association and a memby 
of the WHCA National Advisory Committee. 
Theodore Dorman 


The first speaker, Mr. Theodore Dorman of th 
White House Conference staff, discussed in detg' 


the organization, functions, and purposes of thf! 


White House Conference. He commended Op. 
tometry for its work in the eye care field, an 
hoped that we would continue to play an impor. 
tant part in the future visual care of the aging, 


William C. Fitch 


Mr. William C. Fitch spoke on “The Role of th 
Individual.” Mr. Fitch, formerly Director ¢ 
DHEW’s Special Staff on Aging, is now Executive 
Director of the American Association of Retired 
Persons and the Retired Teachers Association 
He emphasized strongly that we must allow ani 
permit the individual to help himself. He als 


stressed the concept of visual care for the in} * 


dividual, and praised optometry for its present, 
past, and future participation in solving problem 
for the aging. 
Dr. Felix A. Koetting 

Dr. Felix A. Koetting, Chairman of the Social 
and Health Care Trends Committee of the Ameri- 
can Optometric Association, discussed the tw 
papers that Mr. Dorman and Mr. Fitch had pre 
sented, and pointed out the effects of social 
changes and their relation to optometric partic: 
pation and knowledge concerning the visual prob 
lems involved. 
Dr. Alfred Rosenbloom 


Dr. Alfred Rosenbloom, Dean of the Illinois 


College of Optometry and Consultant for the}, 


Lighthouse for the Blind, presented a paper titled, 


“Subnormal Vision Problems of the Aging.” Pri, 


vate agencies that work with subnormal vision 

problems were listed and discussed. Special met- 

tion was made of the services which these agen 

cies have available to patients. 

Dr. Richard Feinberg 
Dr. Richard Feinberg, a research associate I 


the Industrial Vision Institute at Purdue Uni ' 
versity and a former Dean of Pacific College "}, 
Optometry and Northern Illinois College of FJ, 


tometry, then served as discussant on the paper 

The symposium was well attended. Over 20! 
optometrists and guests were present at the three- 
hour session. Already over 120 requests for 
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opies of the talks have been received. Dr. Wick 
plans on compiling the talks in a booklet, “Sym- 
posium #1 on Vision Care of the Aging.” 

This symposium may well set an example for 
state and local programs to awaken general in- 
terest in the important aspect of proper vision 
care of our senior citizens. 





Colorado Springs: 


Senior League of the Pikes Peak Region 
By A. Earl Bryson, President of the Senior League, 
1119 Palmer Park Blvd., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Significant of a possible new approach to prob- 
ims of the elderly, activated by a group of retired 
people themselves, our new Senior League of the 
Pikes Peak Region has branded as inadequate the 
existing emphasis on financial assistance as the 
“oyre-all” for the perplexities of the oldsters. We 
say, instead, that the crying need of old-age is 
quite as often for participation, a feeling of use- 
fulness, and a desire for recognition as it is for 
the creature-comforts which so largely dominate 
in public solutions presently offered. 


Alternative Proposal 

The alternative proposed by this new organiza-. 
tion, and offered as its central emphasis, is that 
“of seeking to utilize the unspent vigor, the ac- 
cumulated wisdom and the long experience of re- 
trees,” first in areas of public service, and 
veondly in assisting others of our own age group 
who are less well situated than we. In the 
process, the Seniors often find answers to their 
wwn most urgent need—relief from the inutility 
and purposelessness of a side-tracked existence. 
Three-part Program 

Program of the League, described as “out- 
wardly directed,” involves three major phases: 
(1) public service; (2) visiting and counseling 
among the shut-ins, the withdrawn, and the 
inancially insecure; and (3) the establishment of 
wial and recreational facilities for older people 
taving companionship and outlets for creative 
talents, 

The League is now pledged to work for the es- 
ublishment of a Senior Center to serve as the 
‘us of its activity program for oldsters, as well 
# for suitable housing facilities for non- 
iependent elderly people who are capable of pay- 
Ng for such facilities. 

Public Service 


In the public service field, the League points out 
lat Seniors have a special obligation, a special 
‘preciation of the importance of public service, 
itd special capacity for such service. A sense 
if responsibility grows out of the awareness that 
‘isting major problems have developed during 


“air own lifetime. 











We are an organization of Senior Citizens who 
recognize purpose and usefulness as essentials of 
rewarding retirement, and who participate in the 
constructive life of the area. We try to develop 
concern for others in our age group. 


Strong Nucleus 


To implement and activate all phases of the pro- 
gram as proposed, a strong nucleus of interested 
and broad-visioned people is obviously essential. 
Such a nucleus exists in the Colorado Springs 
group, which has chosen as its name The Senior 
League of the Pikes Peak Region. 

Gathered together initially on a basis of simi- 
larity in age and demonstrated public interest and 
service, the 35 charter membership includes 12 
retired and 2 semi-retired businessmen, 4 retired 
physicians, 2 retired college professors (one an 
ex-president), 2 retired bankers, 2 retired minis- 
ters, 3 retired government employees, and one 
each retired architect, YMCA secretary, high 
school instructor—also 5 women retired in the 
sense of comparative freedom from family and 
domestic duties but active in many phases of pub- 
lic life. 


No Activation Needed 

This initial group needs no activation to public 
duty, being already deeply involved in the con- 
structive life of the community and area. It 
serves, however, as an exemplar of its own preach- 
ing—that older people can be useful beyond their 
personal interests and that there are very real 
therapeutic values resulting from the effort. 
More importantly, it serves as the energizing 
factor in the whole effort—defining the areas of 
special need in the community where the indi- 
vidual and group talents can be most effectively 
applied, striving continuously toward usefulness 
and constructive effort, and seeking always to 
enlist others similarly: situated and equipped. 

Having the common denominator of ripe 
maturity and purposeful objective, our League 
exists for congeniality as well as usefulness, which 
it is proposed to foster through periodic meetings 
designed to keep members alert and informed in 
areas of group interest and action. 


Meaningful Membership 


To serve its important purposes in the overall 
program, the League frankly seeks to make meni- 
bership meaningful—something to be earned and 
cherished. Original members have been chosen 
for public services already rendered or being 
rendered. Subsequently chosen members will be 
required’to demonstrate a like willingness and 
capacity to serve. And while recognition, beyond 
admission to membership, is made distinctly 


secondary to achievement, it is proposed to use the 
stimulus of occasional citations where merited by 
exceptional service. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


We would be very pleased to have you use the article 
(see p.1) which appeared in The American City for a story 
on our project for the elderly. You will want to add a 
note that the doors were opened for the first time on July 2, 
1960, and that by August 15 the building will be com- 
pletely occupied. The name which has been selected is 
“Victoria Plaza Apartments.” 


We have been amazed at the country-wide interest which 
has been shown in this development. As a result of the 
recent article written by Joe Benham, the local Associated 
Press representative, we are daily receiving letters from 
California, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, and so on, from 
persons begging for a space. They all say that this sounds 
like exactly the kind of place they have wanted all of their 
lives. We are also receiving inquiries from Chambers of 
Commerce, builders, and individuals who are interested in 
providing similar accommodations in their cities. 


I believe this additional story in Aging will encourage 
others to proceed with their own developments. The need 
is certainly great. 


MARIE C. McGUIRE 


Exec. Dir., Housing Authority 
P.O, Box 1117, San Antonio 6 


First of all, our Plays for Living Committee wish to 
express our real appreciation of the story of our new play 
on the aging, “Ever Since April,’”’ which was described in 
Aging 69, p. 6. 


If there is room in your next issue, would you want to 
inform your readers that after Labor Day our Broadway 
cast will be ready to perform this half-hour play, for a 
public service fee, anywhere along the Eastern Seaboard. 
Since it requires no scenery or props the play can be put 
on in a big hotel ballroom or a small classroom. 


Outside the 50-mile radius of New York City—where it 
is required that a professional cast perform the play— 
there are of course many fine acting groups who could do a 
good local performance because the script (available from 
AARP, Dupont Circle Bldg., Washington 6, D.C.) includes 
careful acting and casting directions. 


CLARE M. TOUSLEY 
Exec. Dir., Plays for Living 
Family Service Ass’n. of 
America 
215 Park Ave. S, NYC 3 


























































Some time ago Donald C. Sutcliffe, our Regional Rep 
sentative for the WHCA, asked if we had sufficient ¢, 
of the “Report of the Regional Conferences on Aging” :, 
you to list in your publication and make copies aygij,, 
to readers. . 
At that time we were not certain how great our distri, 
tion within the State of Washington would be, so advis. 
that there would not be copies available for out-of-Sty, 
distribution. However, we now find we have Suffice: 
copies for out-of-State distribution. 
Our “Report of the Regional Conferences on Aging” yy; 
the “Background Material for the State Conference » 
Aging” are available, in limited supply, by sending posta 
stamps in the amount of 12¢ for each publication. 
MARGARET WHYTE 
Exec. Sec., Governor's 
Council on Aging 
P.O. Box 1162, Olympia, 
Wash. 


Under separate cover I am sending you a publicatiy 
entitled “Homes for Aged and Chronically II] Persons ; 
Minnesota,” which is the culmination of a year’s study, 
the history and development of such homes in our Stat, 

I think you will find this information personally valuatj 
and it might prove useful as a library resource. Sin 
this is intended primarily as a resource document, » 
printed a very limited supply and can make it availati: 
to other groups only on a loan basis. 

Miss Ethel McClure, the author, is now working fi 
time as a volunteer in our office. She has also assembled tly 
material for our fact book and for a directory of resources 
for the elderly in Minnesota. I think you will agree th: 
we are most fortunate in having this very capable pers: 
with us. 

BERNARD E. NASH 
Special Consultant on Agin; 
State of Minnesota Depar. 

ment of Public Welfare 
St. Paul 1. 





A pilot program to determine whether chron 
cally ill persons living in nursing homes can fun 
tion in the community began in July when Bet 
Abraham Home, Allerton Avenue at Bronx Rive 
Parkway (NYC 67), sent four of its patients « 
a two-week vacation to Bronx House-Emantt 
Camps in Copake, N. Y. 

The disabled elderly patients, two men and tw 
women, left with several hundred healthy, older 
persons, all over 60 years of age. They partie: 
pated in the camp’s normal activities including 
arts and crafts, square dancing, walks, trips, ridé 
on the lake, etc. 

For more information: Mrs. Samuel Zaht 
president of Beth Abraham Home. 


* , 

How older workers adjust to technologic# 

change will be studied this year by The Universit! 
of Michigan’s Institute for Social Research. 


Financed by the U.S. Department of Labor, 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, the study will 
directed by Arnold S. Tannenbaum (Ph.D.), * 
sistant program director at the U-M Survey Re- 
search Center (SRC), a division of the Institute 
Tannenbaum will compare the impact of chang? 
and re-training programs, on older and younge! 
workers in three different companies. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


“Aging — Public Welfare’s Role’, a_ policy 
statement of the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, developed by its Committee on Aging and 
adopted in February 1960, is available @ 50¢ from 
the APWA Project on Aging, 6006 S. Stony Island 
ave. Chicago 37. Discount on 25 to 50 copies 
is 10%. Special discounts for larger orders. 


This 20-page statement on “Social Service 
Needs of Older People and the Role of Public 
Welfare in Meeting These Needs” is presented as 
, working document ‘“‘with the hope that it may 
grve as a guide for state and local public wel- 
fare agencies, schools of social work, boards, 
gislators and others, especially for use by local 
communities and state commissions as they pre- 
pare for and implement the 1961 White House 
(onference on Aging.” 


It is one of a series of publications sponsored 
by the APWA Project on Aging, inaugurated in 
August 1959 with funds provided by the Ford 
Foundation. = 


“> 
i 


“Fact Book — Wisconsin’s Aging Population” 
(68 pp.) is available in limited supply in response 
to single copy requests on organizational letter- 
head. Requests for multiple copies in small 
quantity for reference and teaching purposes will 
also be filled. Address: Division of Chronic Dis- 
ease and Aging, Wisconsin State Board of Health, 
1W. Wilson St., Madison 2. 


This careful study with relevant statistics pro- 
vides in convenient reference form most of the 
presently available knowledge on the older citizens 
if Wisconsin. Critical needs of the aged in em- 
jlbyment, education and training, housing, and 
medical care, are assessed. A chapter on the 
‘Political Potential of the Aged” is included. 


w 


“Rehabilitation of the Aged,” by Thomas F. 
Morrow, M.D. and Doris M. Rosenbaum, M.D., 
tines the treatment given aged patients at 
Prairie View Hospital in Kansas and emphasizes 
the importance of psychiatry in treatment. This 
port explores the aspects of physical medicine 
relation to psychiatric treatment of elderly pa- 
‘ents, and the efforts of the staff to help the 
alent to live more effectively. It is well-written 
Nlayman’s language. 


Copies of a reprint of this report are available 
)25¢ from Mr. Elmer Ediger, Administrator, 
Prairie View Hospital, E. First St., P.O. Box 356, 
‘ewton, Kansas. 








“Better Leadership for Golden Age Clubs” is 
a summary of the talks and discussions at the 
1960 Golden Age Workshop in Cleveland. This 
25-page, mimeographed booklet outlines the main 
topics of the three sessions which were primarily 
concerned with organization, leadership, and the 
arts. 


Copies are available @ 50¢ from The Golden 
Age Center, 2320 E. 30 St., Cleveland 15. 


w 


“Myths About The Worker Past 40,” by Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell, is a straight- 
forward analysis of the problems of employment 
for older workers. It points out that years of ex- 
perience not only win great respect for thé cur- 
rently employed, but also raise doubts in the case 
of the unemployed seeking new positions. The 
issues of comparative productivity, absenteeism, 
flexibility, and cost, are faced squarely, and myths 
about them are disproved by survey reports. 

Anticipated increases within the various age 
groups of the nation’s labor force suggest that in 
the next decade the bulk of newly employed work- 
ers will come from those just out of school and 
the older workers now being turned down. These 
indications bring into sharper focus the acute 
need for employers to set aside discriminatory 
policies and to recognize the value and capabili- 
ties of older workers. 

Copies of this article, which appeared in the 
June 19, 1960 edition of The New York Times 
Magazine, are available free from the Information 
Office, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 
25, D. C. 


w 


“Strike Back at Arthritis” (PHS Pub. No. 747; 
45 pp., illustrated; Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C.; 40¢.) was prepared to aid 
physicians in prescribing functional treatment 
for their arthritic patients and in instructing them 
in proper care. Therapeutic procedures are de- 
scribed which can prevent or keep to a minimum 
the crippling that results from needless limita- 
tion of movement of affected joints. The manual 
gives step-by-step instructions for 15 exercises 
which will preserve or improve the range of mo- 
tion of the involved joints. 

Each exercise appears in duplicate on facing 
pages. The page labeled ACTIVE shows how the 
patient can do the exercise by himself; the one 
labeled ASSISTED shows how someone can help 
the patient do the same exercise, if necessary. 

Other sections deal with the importance of 
good posture, the use of heat, splinting, canes and 
crutches, and self-help devices. 
































“Looking Forward to Years of Pleasure — A 
Guide to Your Retirement from Allis-Chalmers”’ 
(1960) is a very handsomely printed booklet de- 
signed to help people from age 50 to 65 prepare 
for retirement. It points up the growing concern 
of employers for improving the physical and 
mental state of their older employees by giving 
added meaning to their last years of work. 

While the booklet is complete in itself, it is 
used in conjunction with a broad program of pre- 
retirement counseling which is carried on in all 
Company plants in both the U. S. and foreign 
branches. 

Single copies of this illustrated, 24-page bro- 
chure are available from Mr. Lawrence Boucher, 
Retirement Counselor, Personnel Service Section, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., West Allis 14, Wisc. 


“Older Citizens in our Town” (February 1960) 
is the report of a fact-finding survey, with recom- 
mendations, by the Tucson Committee on the 
Aged. This field research study by volunteers 
who interviewed 1145 persons over 65 includes 
data on economic situation, living arrangements, 
health conditions and medical care, recreational 
activities and needs. Recommendations are given 
for necessary community action in the areas 
specified. 

Copies are available @ $1 postpaid from the 
Tucson Community Council, 240 N. Court Ave., 
Tucson, Ariz. 


“Vision of the Aging Patient,” edited by Monroe 
J. Hirsh and Ralph E. Wick (Chilton Company, 
Book Division, 58th and Chestnut Sts., Phila- 
delphia 39; 1960; 328 pp.; $7.50), is a symposium 
of contributions by various specialists in the 
ophthalmic professions. 

The importance of changes in our pattern of 
living and increased longevity, and their effect on 
optometry and the aging population are pointed 
out. A general background, in relation to vision, 
is supplied by a brief review of the normal physi- 
ological and psychological changes which accom- 
pany aging. 

Separate chapters are devoted to the many 
visual changes which occur with age. Most of 
the chapters describe clinical techniques which 
are of use in daily vision care of the aging. Be- 
cause of the frequency of reduced vision found in 
the aging, special attention has been given to 
optical aids and facilities, and private and govern- 
mental agencies which offer help to the partially 
sighted person. 

To anyone working in the field of health care, 
this book provides, a thorough introduction to 
what can be done visually for the older patient. 


“Industry’s Interest in the Older Worker qa 
the Retired Employee: Proceedings of a Confer. 
ence,” edited by Michael T. Wermel and Geral. 
ine M. Beideman, has been published ag Bipr 
Publication No. 13 (Benefits and Insurance Re. 
search Center, Industrial Relations Section, (yj. 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena; My 
1960; viii & 35 pp.). Single copies are priced y 
$1; quantity prices range from $.90 each for 10. 
copies to $.50 each for 100 or more. The public. 
tion may be ordered from the Caltech Bookstoy 
in Pasadena. 

The conference, held at Caltech on March » 
1960, was designed to provide a discussion of th 
problems of aging from industry’s standpoint, ani 
to examine the ways in which management migh 
help employees retire successfully. 


Subjects discussed covered attitudes, abiliti«l. 


and morale of older workers, economic and con. 
munity relations aspects of aging and retirement 


the national interest in older persons, industry§; 


programs of retirement preparation, and indus 
try’s responsibility toward older workers. 
The publication contains most of the formal 


conference presentation, including the principal; 
address given by James T. O’Connell, Under Sec. fg 


retary of Labor. Among other papers represented 
are those by Martin E. Segal, E. B. Shultz, and 
Fred Slavick. Michael T. Wermel’s paper, which 
contained some of the findings of his survey on 
company approaches to retirement preparation, 
also is included. 


“Welfare Serves the Aging” was prepared t 
provide information for participants of the Wis 
consin Governor’s Conference on Aging. This 
booklet encompasses the varied programs of the 
State Department of Public Welfare for the aged 

A limited supply of copies is still available. 
Address single copy requests, with 6¢ in stamps, 
to: Mr. Thomas J. Lucas, Director, State Depart: 
ment of Public Welfare, Division of Public A‘ 
sistance, 1 W. Wilson St., Madison 2. 


< 
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“Homes for the Aged—Their Place in the Com 
munity,” proceedings of the eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Association of Homes for the 
Aged, is a valuable reference. Copies are avail- 
able @ $1 from the Welfare Council of Metro 
politan Chicago, 123 W. Madison St, Chicago 10. 

An interesting approach to the public view of 
homes for the aged is shown in speeches given b! 
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a newspaper reporter and a physician. Informe 
tive summaries of activities at workshops on thé 
new resident, activity interest, the confused, bliné 
and hard of hearing patient, are also very wel 
presented. 
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the Chronic Illness Newsletter of the AMA (June 
1960) reports that a combined report on seven 
Regional Conferences on Aging, co-sponsored by 
the American Medical Association and 33 State 
medical societies, is now available. 

The conferences, held over the period October 
1959 to April 1960, explored ways in which op- 
portunities for continued good health and mean- 
ingful living among older people could be further 
axpanded by individuals, groups and the com- 
munity. They involved representatives of medi- 
ine and nursing, industry and labor, churches, 
yomen’s groups, health and welfare organiza- 
tions, service clubs, communications media, and 
rivic organizations. 

The proceedings, a representative selection of 
speeches, panels and symposia delivered at each 
wnference, are available from the Council on 
Medical Service, American Medical Association, 
33 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
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“Spanning the Generations,” a guide for an 
institute on family relationships with the aging, 
is available @ $1 from the Community Services 
Department of the National Council of Jewish 
Women, 1 W 47 St., NYC 36. 


Its purpose is to help people of all ages in 
developing better understanding of the problems 
if the aging and, hopefully, to change attitudes 
and improve relationships. It was written by Dr. 
Amold Rose, Professor of Sociology, University 
if Minnesota, in cooperation. with the NCJW 
Community Services Department. 


Anew “General Bibliography on Aging” has 
wen published by the Library of the National 
Committee on the Aging (345 E 46 St., NYC 17) 
ind is available free upon request. This eight- 
page June 1960 edition is published as part of the 
‘ommittee’s Library services for individuals, or- 
wanizations, and libraries whose work requires in- 
‘mation on any of the many aspects of aging. 

Ww 

The Tulsa, Oklahoma, “Report of the Commit- 

eon Aging” emphasizes, not statistical informa- 


“on, but conclusions and recommendations from 
‘te study conducted by the Tulsa Council of Social 





4gencies. This report covers education, em- 


lloyment, health, housing, recreation, and retire- 
went in relation to the older citizens of Tulsa 
|unty. Copies are available, in very. limited 
oly, for 40¢ in stamps, from Mr. Nicholas F. 
‘wak, Executive Secretary, Tulsa Council of 
“lal Agencies, 602 S Cheyenne, Room 304, 
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“Tables of Average Weight and Height of Amer- 
icans Aged 65 to 94 Years” presents the results of 
a study on the relationship of weight and height 
to survival. 


This study shows that in each age group the 
average weight increases with height. With ad- 
vancing age, however, the average weight within 
each level of height decreases. This can probably 
be explained by two factors: (1) a loss of body 
substance, and (2) proportionally fewer over- 
weight people because of their high mortality 
rate. 

This article appeared in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association; February 1960; 
Vol. 172, No. 7; p. 114-18 (AMA, 535 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10; $15 a year, single copy 45¢). 
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“Selected Articles on Nursing Homes” is a valu- 
able addition to the current literature on nursing 
homes. It contains approximately 47 articles re- 
printed from a number of the better known pro- 
fessional journals. The material in the publica- 
tion is so arranged as to allow it to serve as a 
manual, and as a reference book. 

The articles included cover both specific and 
general information on such subjects as: food 
service, nursing service, costs, plant maintenance, 
and other matters relating to nursing homes. In 
addition to detailed articles on specific subjects, 
there are a variety of articles dealing with such 
broad areas as: statistics, philosophy of care, cost 
of care. 

In his foreword to “Selected Articles on Nurs- 
ing Homes,” Dr. Wilfred D. David sums up the 
publication as follows: 

“It was not possible to include all the material 
relating to nursing homes, nor was it possible to 
include all the articles on any one topic. We have 
selected those articles, currently available, that 
we feel will present a good introduction to the 
subject of nursing homes in general. While some 
of the articles were not written for nursing homes 
as such, they contain material that is or can be 
made applicable to such homes.” 

Copies of this publication (PHS Publication 
No. 732) are available @ $1.50 from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


we 


Golden Years, a quarterly newsletter published 
by the Old People’s Welfare Council of Victoria, 
Australia, serves as a link between the elderly 
citizens committees and clubs throughout the 
State of Victoria, and as a medium for making 
known the Council’s expanding programme. 
Single free copies are available from Editor, 
Golden Years, Old People’s Welfare Council of Vic- 
toria, 522 Little Collins St, Melbourne, Australia. 
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25 Years of Social Security 

The Social Security Act was signed twenty-five 
years ago, on August 14, 1935. 

Its programs for the aged now reach three out 
of four people over 65, with monthly payments 
from OASI or from old-age assistance. Ten years 
from now it is expected that more than four out 
of five of the aged will be receiving benefits under 
the two programs. 

To commemorate the silver anniversary of the 
signing of the Act, the August 1960 issue of the 
Social Security Bulletin is devoted to a review en- 
titled, ““The Social Security Act: Its First Twenty- 
five Years.” 

In a statement in this anniversary issue, Secre- 
tary of HEW Flemming said: ‘Social security is 
today an accepted part of our culture and an es- 
sential bulwark for our economy. The social 
security programs of the government have grown 
from their initial limited beginnings to a scope 
that, for the national old-age, survivors, disability 
insurance system at least, approaches universal 
coverage. At the same time, there has been a 
proliferation of private employee-benefit plans and 
a great expansion of private insurance. The 
sources of individual charity have not dried 
up. . . . Iam sure that we have both the material 
resources and the moral! strength to achieve a full 
measure of security for the American people.” 

Social Security Commissioner William L. 
Mitchell pointed out: “The social security system 
of the United States has survived economic 
storms, political crises, and a war. The skepti- 
cism which marked the passage of the Act has 
changed to acceptance and support of social 
security by the major political, labor, and cultural 
elements of our. population.” 

The Act has been revised several times to pro- 
vide greater protection for workers and their de- 
pendents and survivors—for the aged and retired, 
for fatherless children and their mothers, and for 
the severely disabled. It works toward the twin 
objectives of erasing human poverty and of pro- 
moting stronger family life. 

Some 14 million beneficiaries now receive old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance payments 
aggregating about $900 million per month. Nine 
out of every ten workers in the United States are 
covered by provisions of the program. 





Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Social Work Institut 


Early last March, the Social Work Section ani 
the Bureau of Chronic Diseases and Geriatrics ¢ 
the New York State Department of Health, tp. 
gether with the Syracuse City Health Depar. 
ment and the School of Social Work, Syracuy 
University, sponsored a two-day Institute iz 
Syracuse, “Toward Better Social Work Service 
for the Aging,” the first of its kind co-sponsore 
and financed by a State Health Department. 


Designed to strengthen both social work prac. 
tice and graduate social work teaching in aging 
and chronic disease, the Institute was attendei 
by over 60 field instructors and supervisory pe- 
sonnel from a wide variety of official and volur- 
tary health and social agencies in upstate New 
York. 

In the opening address, Dr. Kurt Reichert, Di- 
rector of the Social Work Section, New York 
State Department of Health, pointed out that al 
social workers, whether or not employed in spe 
cialized programs for the aging or chronically 
ill, can make a substantial contribution in thes 
fields. 


Discussing physical aspects of aging, Dr 
Jerome S. Tobis, Professor and Chairman, De 
partment of Physical Medicine and Rehabilite 
tion, New York Medical College, cited many é\ 
dences of the inter-relationships between socié 
and physical deterioration of the elderly av 
called for greatly improved methods of case fin 
ing and prompt management of social and ps- 
chological difficulties. 

Miss Helen Lokshin, Director of Social Servité 
Beth El Hospital, Brooklyn, reviewed the many 
social work techniques applicable to gerontology: 

Dr. Robert Morris, Professor of Communlly 


Planning, Florence Heller Graduate School for 
Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandes 


University, discussed methods of improved plat 


ning by agencies and community planning bodies, 
giving special emphasis to coordinated planning 
by health and social agencies. 

There were several discussion groups, led t 
staff members of the Syracuse School of S0!# 
Work. 
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